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ae 
For ‘ THe Frienp.”’ 


The Diary of Mary Coates. 
(Continued from page 220.) 

“11th. The fore part of the day engaged in 
reading some epistles, one of which in particu- 
lar, affected my mind to some profit. In the 
afternoon, took a ride with Deborah Ferris; had 
some communication concerning meetings of 
discipline, and such not giving up to put a hand 
to the work who might have a concern, but 
through fear or looking at their own weakness, 
fell short of performance; which, at that time, 
Ithought, appeared to me not only a hurt to 

rticulars, but hurt the cause.” 

“14th. Was much disordered in my health, so 
that when meeting time drew near, was doubt- 
ful whether I had best go, not knowing but I 
might have to leave it before it was concluded, 
but having a desire to go, I went, and think I 
was better part of the time (my pain not in- 
creasing in my breast) and have cause to be 
thankful for the opportunity, having to feel in 
some degree longings of soul for renewed help, 
and that I might witness Him who had from 
time to time visited my soul, still to be near, but 
the humbling consideration of my unworthiness 
bowed my mind, and this secret cry was raised 
tothe Father, ‘leave me not,’ Thou knows, Oh! 
my God, that the desire of my mind is towards 
Thee ; that I may be an object of Thy continu- 
ed mercy, and whether Thou may see meet to 
lengthen out my days or not, yet let me be 
Thine, whether in life or in death! and if it 
should stand good with Thy Will to take me 
hence, before my dear mother, be Thou near to 
support her under the trial, and sanctify it to 
her, and in Thine own due and appointed time 
give us to meet again in Thy Glorious King- 
dom, where we may ever live to sing praises to 
Father, Son and Spirit, who is worthy both now 
and forever, Amen!” 

“19th. Let me remember and be encouraged 
by it, He who said, ‘in this world ye shall 
have trouble,’ also graciously said, ‘but in me 
ye shall have peace. Not much conversation 
passed at this time, yet hope it was spent to 
profit. My spirit being measurably tendered 
under the consideration of some things, past 
and present, and this cry repeatedly ran through 
my mind to the Lord (with a degree of life) 
‘Let me be thine.’ Manifold are Thy mercies, 
Oh, my God! to me an unworthy creature! 
And what returns have I made? humbling con- 
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sideration indeed; having nothing to plead but 
infirmities, a back-sliding daughter, but Thy 
compassion faileth not toward that seed which 
thou hast quickened. Oh! that Thou might be 
pleased still to preserve it; and re-visit my soul 
with sanctifying grace, that so I may be strength- 
ened to put in practice those good desires which 
have been raised, and are best known to Thee 
who knows the secrets of all hearts!” 

“2ist. Took a ride; divers subjects were 
discoursed on, worth remembering, with a par- 
ticular hint to me by way of caution, which I 
received well, and desire to remember. After I 
returned, went to the weekly meeting, and here 
it may not be amiss to note the exemplary care 
I have observed in some of this family that 
they may all attend meeting, both children and 
servants, week-days as well as First-days. It 
put me in mind of the good resolution of one 
formerly who said,‘ Let others do what they will, as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 
The meeting was silent as to the outward, but 
my mind seemed unstable as the waters most part 
of the time; towards the conclusion some feeble 
desires were raised that if [I] could not go to- 
wards Jerusalem, I might not go towards Jeri- 
cho, but stand still.” 

Eighth Month 2nd. This day came my uncle 
Reynells and cousin R. H., being on their return 
from Nottingham to Philadelphia. In the 
evening had some reason to think the increase 
of my disorder will prove the intermittent fever. 
If it should be the case, desire I may be patient 
under it, though far from home, yet amongst 
kind friends,and if I am but favored with his 
presence who can make hard things easy and bit- 
ter things sweet, hope I shall be enabled to re- 
sign myself up to his all-wise disposal.” 

“11th. Was not well enough to attend their 
week-day meeting. My mind much in the same 
situation as yesterday, most part of this. The 
evening was a time of favor, may I thankfully 
say,my spirit being deeply bowed, and my heart 
melted in humble contrition before Him who 
regardeth the cries of the poor and needy. I 
was led in a particular manner toedesire the 
preservation of the visited youth. Oh! that 
you may stand faithful; gird up the loins of 
your mind, watch and be sober; think not that 
you may abate of that care and watchfulness 
you found necessary in the beginning, but keep 
on your Spiritual Armor, and fear always, that 
you may be preserved from the snares of death ; 
look not out to the example of such who have 
not been faithful, but are leaning to this and 
the other wrong thing, gradually falling away 
into the spirit of the world, baulking their testi- 
mony and becoming stumbling blocks in the 
way of tender inquirers; plead not the exam- 

le of these, neither be discouraged by them, 

ut study to be quiet, and mind your own busi- 
ness, love retirement, often get alone to wait 
upon the Lord, that ye may renew yourstrength, 
to persevere in the Spiritual Warfare, to the 
pulling down of strongholds of sin and Satan, 
both in yourselves and others. 
“12th. Some conversation passed this day 
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from which I think there may be a little instruc- 
tion gathered, respecting moderation which is 
too much departed from by us asa people. Oh! 
that the eyes of many might be opened to see 
the wrong things which have crept in and now 
prevail amongst us to the dimming of the 
beauty of Zion. The evening spent to some satis- 
faction. 

“14th, and First-day of the week, am pre- 
vented by indisposition from attending meeting, 
which has often been the case of late, and 
would, I believe, be an affliction to me now I am 
frequently deprived of that benefit, if I had 
been negligent in time of health, which I hope 
I have been preserved in a good degree from, the 
last twelve years of my time, and have cause to 
be humbly thankful for the many blessed oppor- 
tunities afforded in time past. And now, my 
brothers and sisters, | would recommend it to you 
to be diligent in attending meetings; be retired 
therein, and observe the time appointed, which 
many are deficient in. It bespeaks a careless, 
indifferent mind. If such knew the value of 
them, when rightly improved, it would stir them 
up to more diligence; they would not need 
to be called upon by others to attend, but would 
be glad when meeting day came, and not let 
small matters hinder them. I would have my 
dear brothers and sisters be concerned to seek 
first the Kingdom of Heaven and the righteous- 
ness thereof, and other things will be added. 
Let not the world, nor the things of it, which 
perish with the using, engross your time and at- 
tention beyond due bounds; it will afford more 
joy and comfort on a sick bed, or in a dying 
hour, if you can have the evidence of peace, 
than all the world can give. Press after this 
righteousness, although the way to obtain it be 
strait and narrow ; and you must give up your 
whole hearts and bear the cross, which, if you 
faithfully do, you will have cause to say, ‘Th 
ways, O Lord! are ways of pleasantness, and all 
Thy paths are peace! May this be your happy 
experience is the desire of your sister, who ex- 
pects to be unclothed of mortality when you 
may read these lines.” 

“16th. Employed part of the morning in 
reading ; the subject was weighty, and led m 
mind into some profitable considerations ; it 
proved a heart-tendering season.” 

“21st. Was at the First-day morning meeting, 
great part of which was to me a hard, dry time, 
(yet willing to hope it fared better with others) 
till nearthe conclusion Ancient Kindness touch- 
ed my heart and tendered my spirit, in some 
measure, and though sorrow and lamentation 
was my portion in the prospect of things, I then 
had, yet have cause to be thankful, in that I 
had to feel the arisings of life, in which there 
were breathings of soul to the Father who hears 
the secret cries of those who have no helper like 
unto Him who is the all-sufficient Helper of his 
people.” 

“25th. In the afternoon had a profitable 
season in retirement (and reading some passages 
of Scripture) feeling the renewed extendings of 
Divine Kindness, which affected my heart,” 
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“28th, and First-day of the week, attended 
both meetings ; the first was to me, a humbling, 
baptizing season, under asense of my weakness 
and great unworthiness, with an apprehension 
or fear that all was not right, or it would not be 
thus with me, not only at that time, but many 
others. Oh! I want to be deeply grounded and 
established in the life of religion, to grow in the 
root and not to sit down at ease, or trust to 
former experience: it will not do, being sensible 
it is not what I was, but what I am, the Lord 
looks at. Oh! strengthen my faith in Thee, 
whose power is above every other power, Thou 
that art touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
increase my hope and confidence in Thee, who 
art the Great Shepherd of Israel, that I faint 
not. The afternoon meeting was a heavy dis- 
tressing time, great poverty and leanness being 
my portion, but I do not judge of the state of 
the meeting by what I felt, yet fear there is too 
great indifferency prevails with some to their 
own loss, and the increasing of the burdens of 
the true burden-bearers.” 

(To be continued.) 


oe 
For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Geological Excursion into Maryland. 
(Concluded from page 219.) 

At the conclusion of the last number of this 
article, we were approaching a serpentine quarry 
on Broad Creek. Here we found much to in- 
terest. The quarry has been opened for some 
time and worked to a considerable extent. 

Serpentine is one of the softer rocks, about 
equalling limestone in hardness, so that it may be 
scratched with a knife or file, which is not the case 
with the Granite, Gneiss and Quartz which we 
met with in our excursion. These are all harder 
than steel. It is generally of a green color; 
often of various shades intermingled, and from 
this it derives its name, from a fancied resem- 
blance to the markings on the skin of a snake. 
It is composed principally of Silica, Magnesia 
and Water, and often contains Iron and Chrome, 
to which the dark color of some varieties is at- 
tributed. 

The Serpentine in this quarry is massive in 
character, that is does not appear to lie in any 
regular beds or strata, though it is often inter- 
sected with joints or crevices. In quarrying, it 
is thrown out by the explosion of powder in 
large, irregular or rounded masses. Those of 
these which are suitable are taken into the mill 
and then cut into slabs in the same manner as 
blocks of marble are in a marble mill. A frame 
containing as many blades of soft iron as are 
sufficient to cut the whole of a block into slabs, 
swings back and forth over the block, on which 
# small stream of sand and water steadily flows. 
The sand, pressed against the stone by the iron 
blades, cuts its way into it, and, if the process is 
continued long enough, eventually cuts through 
and converts the block into separate slabs of 
whatever thickness the manufacturer has de- 
cided to make them. These slabs are then cut 
into whatever shape is desired and polished, just 
as the marble tops of bureaus, tables, &c., are 
polished. 

The irregular shapes of the pieces thrown out, 
causes an enormous amount of waste stone, which 
there seems no way to prevent. The refuse stone 
would be valuable for building purposes, if it 
were nearer to a market, but the distance to be 
hauled before reaching railroad or canal is too 
great to permit such a use of it. So the quarry- 
ing operations are restricted to the preparation 
of ornamental articles, whose value is large in 
proportion. to the weight. The stone takes a 
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fine polish, and in this form is very beautiful. 
The foreman of the works kindly gave us polished 
specimens, whieh are by far the most beautiful 
of the objects we collected during this excursion. 

Professor Genth of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who made an examination of this de- 
posit, says, that in addition to the Silica, Mag- 
nesia and Water of which all Serpentines con- 
sist, this stone contains Chrome, lron, Manga- 
nese and Nickel. To some of these metals he 
attributes the dark shades of green which diver- 
sify its appearance. It is a stone on which the 
weather has but little influence, and when pol- 
ished so as not to admit of the absorption of 
atmospheric influences, he regards it as practi- 
eally urialterable. 

We noticed in different parts of the quarry, 
thin scales of what is called Precious Serpentine, 
a light green, almost translucent form of the 
mineral. In other parts we observed veins com- 
pactly filled with Serpentine crystallized in 
needle-like fibres; and at one place there was a 
long vein, nearly vertical in position, filled with 
Feldspar. It was evident that after the Serpen- 
tine had been formed, a crack had taken place, 
and the narrow opening thus made had been 
filled with water holding in solution the ma- 
terials contained in Feldspar, which had there 
crystallized and thus cemented together the 
separated faces of the original stone. 

I have already spoken of Feldspar as one of 
the minerals present in Granite and Gneiss. 
Indeed next to Quartz it is the most abundant 
material in the rocks of the earth. All of its 
varieties contain Silica and Alumina, but they 
differ in having different alkalies, as potash, 
soda and lime, added to these constant ingre- 
dients. It has a pearly lustre on the broad 
smooth faces of its crystals. 

In speaking of the mill which we visited on 
this excursion, where the lumps of Quartz were 
powdered for the use of the porcelain manufac- 
turers, it was mentioned that the first process 
was to heat these ina kiln. The object of this 
is to render them more easy to be pulverized. 
The effect of heat is to expand bodies subjected 
to it. The outside of the blocks of stone exposed 
to the flames in the kiln receive the heat first, 
and expand with irresistible force, before the 
inner parts can partake of the same effect. This 
expansion tends to break loose the layers of par- 
ticles on the outside from those within to which 
they were before joined; and thus to form a 
series of cracks, which extend through the whole 
mass as the process of heating goes on. This 
effect is increased by the reverse process of cool- 
ing in whieh the contraction, which always ac- 
companies it, is different in different parts of the 
lumps, and so still further weakens the cohesion 
of the parts. 

There are few housekeepers who have not 
witnessed the effect of these sudden changes of 
temperature on crystalline substances, such as 
vessels of glass, which are often broken by hot 
water coming into contact with them when cold, 
or by being suddenly chilled when hot. This 
method of pulverizing is sometimes applied to 
the slag issuing from iron furnaces, which is an 
impure glass, and which is reduced to powder 
by pouring a stream of cold water over it while 
still red hot. In the manufacture of soluble 
glass, which is generally sold to consumers in a 
state of solution, the former process was to re- 
duce to powder by mechanical means the solid 
mass that was poured out from the furnace, and 
then to dissolve this in water. A great improve- 
ment has been effected by receiving in a vessel 
of water the glass as it issues from the furnace 


in an intensely heated condition. This reduces 
it into the state of a coarse powder, and greatly 
facilitates its subsequent solution in water. 

The Quartz, Feldspar and perhaps other 
minerals with which we met in our excursion, 
have been spoken of as erystalline substances, 
Among the most common of crystals are those 
beautiful forms of Quartz, which are termed 
Rock-crystal, and are familiar probably to most 
of my readers. In their perfect state they are 
very transparent, so that they illustrate the force 
of the comparison, “clear as crystal;” and the 
have regular shapes. Originally, indeed, the 
term “crystal” was applied only to Quartz, 
which the ancient philosophers believed to be 
water hardened by a very intense cold, and go 
gave it this name, from the Greek word for ice, 
Ice itself is one of the most common forms of 
crystal ; and during the winter season, every one 
may witness its formation when a vessel of water 
is exposed. The crystals will be seen starting 
from the side of the vessel, or from any object 
floating on the surface, and shooting out in 
regular lines till they interlock and entirely 
cover the surface; and if the exposure is long 
enough continued, converting the water into a 
solid mass. Though the ice which is thus formed 
is a mass of crystals, yet in a lump of it we are 
not able to see the individual crystals of which 
it is formed. Such is the condition of most of 
the masses of rock found on the earth, whose 
structure we know to be crystalline. It is only 
rarely that the crystals are found isolated from 
other material, so that we can see their real 
shape. 

Crystals are found of all colors, and many of 
them are opaque; so that transparency is to be 
regarded as an accidental circumstance, but the 
regularity of form is an essential character. In 
their formation, the particles of matter arrange 
themselves in certain definite lines; but it is 
mostly the case that the process is interfered 
with by some disturbing cause, so that the crys- 
tals are imperfect in shape. Professor Dana 
states that the greater part, and probably all, of 
the rocks and minerals that occur on our globe, 
are collections of imperfect crystals. Even those 
whose structure seems to show the least trace of 
it,he believes, are probably composed of erys- 
talline grains. 

This tendency of the particles of matter to 
arrange themselves in certain definite lines, and 
to cohere in those positions (which is the mean- 
ing of crystallization) is the cause of the solidity 
of the earth’s crust. Without it, those particles 
might be free to move among each other, and there 
would be no solid matter, no rock, nothing more 
stable than the waves of the sea. Whether this 
tendency is to be regarded as an ultimate law 
of matter; or whether the researches of science 
may so connect it with other facts, as to show 
their mutual dependence on some more general 
principle; in either case the Christian philoso- 
pher, who recognizes in all the works of Nature 
the hand of the great Architect of the Universe, 
can reverently ascribe unto Him the praise of 
his own works. ‘ J. W. 

“ Noruine short of the work of grace in the 
heart, the new birth, and the washing of regen- 
eration by the word, can make a sound and right 
Christian, and a true minister, for we must be 
born again, before we can see the kingdom of 
God.” —S. Bownas. 

aricitancanailipbiatinnteniaites 

AN uninspired ministry cannot be edifying to 
the hearers in a spiritual sense. It is like a cis- 
tern that will hold no water. 
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A Letter from Ebenezer Worth. 


The following letter has been forwarded by a 
Friend in Ohio. It was written by that dedi- 
cated servant of Christ, Ebenezer Worth, of 
Chester County, Pa., whose memory is precious 
to many who knew and loved him. He was at 
the time residing at Tunesassah, endeavoring to 
carry out the concern of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for the improvement of the Seneca In- 
dians, and this letter gives evidence that the 
promotion of religion among them was a subject 
near to his heart. 

The allusion in the early part of the letter 
to the state of things then [1845] existing in the 
Society of Friends, refers to the disputes and 
discussions which arose out of the writings of 
the late J. J. Gurney, of England. 


“Reading thy token of brotherly kindness, 
has brought feelingly and solemnly to my re- 
collection days that are past, when we were 
brought to sympathize with our elder brethren, 
whilst they were passing through that deep and 
sore trial, occasioned by a sorrowful departure 
in many of our members from the precious doc- 
trines and testimonies which our early friends in 
Christian love and boldness promulgated to the 
world and suffered for. I have of late, at times, 
felt much sympathy with my friends, on account 
of the present truly distressing state of things 
in society. I believe, dear friend, these trials 
evidence in our own experience the great neces- 
sity of being engrafted into Him who is the true 
vine, who would be our life, light and strength, 
and preserve us from the dividing and scatter- 
ing of the enemy, to be one people to the praise 
of his great and excellent Name. 

“Owas this our happy situation! is the breath- 
ing desire of my heart. Would it not be so 
with us at the present, had we, as a society, more 
generally kept near to Him who gathered our 
forefathers to be a people, and who can alone 
preserve us ? 

“ As thou hast expressed a wish to hear how 
the Indians were getting along, I will endeavor 
to give thee some account. The Seneca Indians, 
as others, have been much wronged and injured by 
the whites. Previous to the year 1838 the 
Senecas owned four reservations in this State, 
containing 114,869 acres of land as follows: 
Buffalo Creek Reservation, 49,920 acres ; Catta- 
raugus, 21,680; Alleghany, 30,469 ; Tonnewan- 
da, 12,800. 

It is said the Ogden Company (they hold the 
prescription right) obtained the treaty of 1838 
very dishonestly, by bribes, and in some instan- 
ces gave the Chiefs intoxicating drinks in order 
to get them to sign the treaty. In 1842 there 
was another treaty made that is called the com- 
promise treaty, in which the Ogden Company 
agreed to give up the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Reservations, and [ understand the majority of 
the chiefs signed away their rights to the other 
two. I think I have been told the Tonnewanda 
Chiefs never signed either; and that the first 
was not signed by a majority of the chiefs, It 
seemed hardly to have the shadow of legality 
about it. In the first, the company was to have 
all the land and improvements for $202,000; 
$100,000 for the soil, and $102,000 for the im- 
provements; in the last treaty, the price was 
proportioned according to the one fixed upon in 
the first. The Ogden Company, according to 
the last, is to have possession next spring. The 
Tonnewandas have always stood opposed to 
these treaties, and have said they would not 


leave theirs until they are forced. They appear 
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strongly attached to the homes of their fore- 
fathers. There is said to be about twenty-five 
hundred Indians living on the four—about eight 
hundred on this. The Allegany Reservation is 
about twenty-nine and a half miles long, com- 
mencing at the lower end at the Pennsylvania 
line ; and follows the river to the upper end. 
In some places along the river there are some 
fine flats; back from the river, the country is 
mountainous and rough. The natives generally 
improve but slowly in agriculture, a number of 
them keep oxen, cows and hogs; and some, 
horses and sheep. There are a few that have 
pretty good farms, and raise grain to sell; buta 
number of them have not land enough cleared 
to raise provisions for their own families, and are 
quite poor. They appear naturally lazy. I 
think the women are rather more industrious 
than the men. They both appear to learn readily 
anything they undertake. The men generally 
build their own houses and barns, and a number 
of the women cut out and make clothes well. I 
got a pair of trousers made by one, some time 
ago, they fit well and appear to be well made; 
since then the same woman has made two or 
three pair for the white family that lives on 
Friends’ farm, where I board. 

“The natives appear rather mild in their dis- 
positions, and have been very friendly to me; I 
have had a good deal of satisfaction in talking 
with some on the subject of religion. They ap- 
peared to give evidence of a good deal of tender 
feeling and concern on the subject. A number 
have, upon their death beds, expressed their 
willingness to die, with a comforting and consol- 
ing hope they were going to the Great Spirit. 
In two instances they expressed a wish to be 
gone; one of these was the daughter of old 
Cornplanter, and the wife of a Chief, a woman 
about fifty. A short time before her death I 
talked with her; the interpreter told me she 
thought the time long, she wanted to be with 
her Saviour. She was a member of the Presby- 
terian Society. The other did not belong to any 
Society. I frequently called at the house where 
she was during her sickness. I think the first 
time I talked with her about her situation, she 
spoke in this way, that she had been a great sin- 
ner ; that there was a great debt of sin resting 
against her, which she did not feel able to pay ; 
that her mind and body were sinking together ; 
that when she had strength she used to pray (I 
suppose during her sickness); that she then 
hardly had strength to pray. I told her that it 
was not always necessary that prayer should be 
spoken aloud ; that the Lord knew the desires 
of our hearts and could understand secret pray- 
er as well as that spoken aloud ; and mentioned 
the parable of the prodigal son, setting forth the 
mercy and loving kindness of the Lord to sin- 
ners, and that our Saviour could remove that 
debt of sin, and I believed would, if she would 
look unto Him and be faithful to what is re- 
quired of her. I felt it a serious matter to express 
so much. It remained with me after I had left 
the house, but believing that I had spoken from 
a sense of feeling, I felt satisfied. I believe the 
poor woman was much favored with a feeling 
sense of her own situation. Before her death 
she expressed her resignation to the will of ber 
Divine Master, and the day before she died I 
understood she appeared to be happy and ex- 
pressed a wish to be gone. 

“There was a young man died near Tunessa- 
sah, whose disease was a lingering one. The 
latter part of his time he appeared quite serious, 
I understood the day before his death, he talked 
with his father, mother and two sisters ; express 
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ed his willingness to die; that he believed that 
he was going to the Great Spirit; advised them 
to be good, and warned them of the uncertainty 
of time. I have attended some of their funerals, 
they were conducted in a solemn and becoming 
manner. There is only one thing very singular 
about them, that is, before leaving the house, the 
women seat themselves near the corpse (or I may 
say a number of them) and draw their blankets 
about their heads and make a kind of mournful 
singing cry, I allude to the old party. 

“ Thave had two schools in operation the most 
part of the summer and fall; one at Cold 
Spring, the other about fourteen miles further 
up the river near to Great Valley. I taught 
the one at Cold Spring myself, and hired a 
white man to teach the other. Schools amongst 
the natives are rather poorly attended during 
the pleasant seasons of the year, and better 
attended in the winter. There are some of 
the children that read in the Testament and 
write pretty well, and are learning the arithme- 
tic. Lexpect to continue the schools through 
the winter. A year ago I had three schools, one 
on Cornplanter’s Reservation. This reservation 
is in Pennsylvania, on the Allegany River, about 
four miles below this. It is about two miles long 
and half a mile wide; besides, they have two 
islands that I think contain about one hundred 
and forty acres. The land is of a good quality, 
and is mostly occupied by the descendants of 
old Cornplanter. He wasa chief, a man of talent 
and great influence. 

“In regard to leaving, I am not able to fix 
the time, but desire to be preserved in patience 
and resignation until our Divine Master shall 
make it known to me. Please write when thou 
feels it right so to do, for thy letters are ve 
acceptable. In sincere love, I remain thy friend, 

EBENEZER WORTH. 


For “‘ Tas Frrenp.” 


Settlement of Meetings in New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

The Friends settled on the Rancocas or 
“Northampton River,” very soon set up meet- 
ings for worship at their dwellings, as follows, 
viz: “ A six weeks meeting was held at Joshua 
Paine’s on Northampton River; a meeting was 
also held at the house of Daniel Wills in the 
forks of said river. Another was very early 
settled at the house of Daniel Wills, (‘not that 
in the forks’ of the river.”) 

“ Meetings for worship on First and Fourth- 
days, were also settled at Northampton, to be 
held at the house of Thomas Harding,” &c., as 
is shown by the following minutes of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. “It is agreed that the meet- 
ings on Ancocas (or Ankokas) be held at the 
house of Thomas Harding.”—1681. 

“ The meeting that used to be kept at Thomas 
Cline’s, and John Woolman’s, is now ordered to 
be kept at Daniel Wills’ house, weekly.” —1687. 

In 1703, a meeting-house was built upon 
ground given by John Wills, called Northamp- 
ton Meeting-house; the meetings before alluded 
to were then discontinued. This house which 
stood quite near the present burial ground, was 
replaced by another upon nearly the same site, 
in 1722, which continued until the new brick 
house was erected in 1772, about half a mile 
north of it, which was enlarged as it now stands 
in the village of Rancocas. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
A meeting for worship, held on First-days, 


was continued from the first settlement by the 
English (1677) at the house of Thomas Lambert, 
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until the building of the meeting-house and set- 
tlement of the Meeting at Chesterfield, about 
1680, at which time the Monthly Meeting was 
established, but it was not always held there as 
is shown by the following minute: 

“ At our Monthly Meeting at Francis Daven- 
port’s house, near Crosswicks Creek, the place 
now called Chesterfield, ye 2nd of ye 8th month, 
1684. It is agreed that a week day meeting be 
kept every 4th day of ye week at ye house of 
Matthew Watson.” 

The meeting-house at Crosswicks was built in 
1692, and the first Monthly Meeting held in it 
6th of Eighth Month, 1693. Meetings were held 
here until 1706, at which time a new and more 
commodious house was erected near the former 
one. This house was of brick, and enlarged in 
1753. Another account says, “ About 1738-9, it 
was found desirable to have a larger meeting- 
house, and a large brick building was built upon 
land given by Samuel Bunting; this house wasen- 
larged in 1773.” This building was occupied 
as barracks by the American troops in 1778, 
and a cannon-ball was lodged in its walls. On 
First-days, however, the benches were arranged 
and meetings held in it as usual. 

In 1831, a frame meeting-house was built near 
this, which was occupied until 1853, when a 
brick structure succeeded it. 


OLD SPRINGFIELD. 


1682.—“It is ordered that Friends at Esis- 
kunk Creek have a meeting at the house of Thos. 
Barton, on First-days, for the winter season.” 

1687.—* A meeting for worship was set up at 
Esiskunk Creek, and held by turns at the houses 
of Thomas Barton, John Day, and John Curtis.” 

“ A three weeks meeting for worship was es- 
tablished to be held circularly at Old Spring- 
field and at Burr on the Rankokas.” 

1694.—“ It is agreed that the meeting-house 
of Springfield be built on the hither side of 
Mattacopany bridge.” 

The meeting-house was built in 1698, on 
ground given by Richard Ridgway. 


MANSFIELD. 


1731.—Mansfield Meeting was settled in 1731, 
and a meeting-house built the same year on 
ground of Francis Gibbs. It was a long narrow 
frame building, and was replaced by a more 
modern brick structure, upon the same site, in 
1812. 

MANSFIELD NECK. 

1753.—A meeting was allowed to be held 
near William Folwell’s on First-days, once in 
three weeks during the winter. In 1783, it was 
established with the privilege of a Preparative 
Meeting. 

UPPER SPRINGFIELD. 


As respects the origin of this meeting we find 
the following minute: 

“A meeting for the winter season hath been 
for several years past, held in part of Upper 
Springfield, at a house provided for the purpose, 
nigh Shreeve’s Mount.” In 1728, the meeting 
of Upper Springfield was established, and their 
meeting-house built the same year upon ground 
of Joshua Shreeve. 

In 1783, the Monthly Meeting was organized, 
being parts of Burlington and Chesterfield 
Monthly Meetings, and was composed of the 
Meetings of Mansfield, Arneytown, Upper Free- 
hold and Upper Springfield. 

MOUNT HOLLY (or Shreeve’s Mount.) 
In 1704, a Meeting was settled at Restow Lip- 


incoats (Restore Lippincott’s) to be held for the 
winter season, which was discontinued as the 


following minute of Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing shows. 

1716.—* Whereas there was one little meeting 
kept at two places, one at Restore Lippincott’s, 
and one at Daniel Wills’, which hath been for a 
considerable time; but now there is a meeting- 
house built at Mount Holly for the accommo- 
dation of those two meetings.” 

The Mount Holly meeting-house was built 
upon ground given by Nathan Cripps, on the 
northern slope of the mount, and on the site of 
the Cemetery on Wood Lane. It was standing 
in 1776, and used by the British troops as a 
stable. 

1742.—“The Friends at Mount Holly, alias 
Bridgeton, requested of this meeting to hold a 
First-day evening meeting in Bridgeton, for the 
winter season, which is allowed by this meeting.” 
(Burlington M. M.) 

1743.—* The Meeting having considered the 
application of sundry Friends belonging to the 
upper part of Mount Holly Meeting, do consent 
that they hold a meeting according to their re- 
quest.” (B. Mo. Meeting.) 

In 1762, a new meeting-house was built in the 
more central part of the town, for an afternoon 
meeting. It was used by the British during the 
Revolutionary war, as the head-quarters of their 
Commissary department, and the benches for 
cutting meat upon; the hacks and marks of 
both cleaver and knife are still to be seen upon 
them, as well as the marks of the British musket 
barrels upon the floor. 

Mount Holly Monthly Meeting was consti- 
tuted in 1776, by a division of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, and was composed of the Meet- 
ings of Mount Holly, Shreeve’s Mount, Old 
Springfield and Upper Springfield. 

VINCENT TOWN. 

1765.—* A written proposal from sundry 
Friends, for keeping an afternoon. meeting during 
the summer at a school-house lately erected near 
William Bishop’s, was now read and agreed to.” 
(Min. Burlington Monthly Meeting.) 

A meeting was afterwards established at Vin- 
cent Town, and a meeting-house built ; but the 
meeting has been discontinued some years. 

(To be continued.) 





A Remarkable Negro.—A negro, one remarkable 
for literary attainments, was recently discovered 
in one of our Chicago Police Courts. When an 
interpreter was needed on the trial of a disorder- 
ly Italian, this negro was brought into Court. 
He spoke the Italian language with the fluency 
and correct emphasis of a native. And then the 
wonder began to grow. It continued to grow. 
It reached its climax when it was discovered that 
this negro, who professed to work around the 
city at “chores,” although entirely uneducated 
in other branches, could speak the German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, Greek and several In- 
dian languages fluently and correctly. He was 
born in Spain, had wandered over a large por- 
tion of Europe and of this country, and had 
picked up his linguistic knowledge in ,the 
countries he visited without acquiring any thing 
else of more service to him than that knowledge 
was. Probably, for the first time in his life, the 
Professor held a levee. He was honorably dis- 
charged and went his way in search of more 
chores after receiving a fairly liberal contribu- 
tion.— Correspondent of the Presbyterian. 





WHEN the creature and its works are in the 
grave, when self is entirely dead, then the 
Creator is the most glorified. 


Ss 
THE DYING MOTHER. 


A mother lay on her dying bed, 


Beside her stood her son. 


With one hand placed on his youthful head, 


She prayed to the Holy One. 


Her cheek was pale, and her eyes grew dim, 


And faintly she drew her breath; 


She had labored well through life for him 


And she strove for him in death. 


“T come, I come from the scenes of care 


To a world where all is love ; 


Oh! that I in my arms could bear 


My child to the realms above. 


I have sown good seed in his tender heart, 


I have taught him from sin to flee, 


But, oh! the summons has come to part, 


And I leave him now to Thee. 


A mother’s care, he may know no more, 


But Thon canst her place supply ; 


Oh! keep him safe, and when life is o’er, 


May she meet her boy on high.” 


Her spirit fled to a better world, 


And a wail rose over the dead; 


And the daisy springs on that mossy tomb, 


And the grass waves o’er her head. 


But think ve, no marks of her life remain, 


Because she has passed away? 


Or that her efforts were all in vain, 


Lost like the ocean spray ? 


Nobly her mission was finished here, 


And well has she won her rest ; 


But think ye no fruits of her toil appear! 


Are there none by her efforts blessed ? 


Go, mark that man who is bowed with age, 


Who wears the wreath of frost, 


Long hath he travelled the world’s broad stage, 


Ask him if her life was lost. 


For he, though changed, was the self-same child 


That stood by her dying bed, 


That sobbed aloud in his sorrow wild, 


When he found his mother dead. 


Go mark his reply, “I have travelled far, 


I have swerved from duties’ track, 


But she has served as a guiding star, 


And her prayers have led me back. 


And often in the festal hall 


When I have heard the wicked scoff, 


Would thoughts of her on my spirit fall, 


And I could not shake them off. 


And often, too, in the solemn night, 


When all around me slept, 


In dreams once more she has blest my sight, 


And I awoke and wept.” 


A high degree have her efforts won, 


And soon ’twill be hers to meet, 


Where all is love, with the darling son 


She led to the mercy seat. 


oro 


BY-AND-BY. 


What will it matter by-and-by, 

Whether my path below was bright, 
Whether it wound through dark or light, 
Under a gray or a golden sky, 

When I look back on it, by-and-by ? 


What will it matter by-and-by, 
Whether, unhelped, I toiled alone, 
Dashing my foot against a stone, 
Missing the charge of the angel nigh, 
Bidding me think of the by-and-by ? 


What will it matter}by-and-by, 

Whether with laughing joy I went 

Down through the years with a glad content, 
Never believing—nay, not I1— 

Tears would be sweeter by-and-by ? 


SELECTED. 


What will it matter by-and-by, 
Whether with cheek to cheek I’ve lain 
Close by the pallid angel, Pain, 
Soothing myself through sob and sigh ; 
“ All will be elsewise by-and-by ?” 


What will it matter? Naught, if I 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God ; 
Questioning not of the how, the why, 
If I but reach Him, by-and-by. 
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What will I care for the unshared sigh, 
If, in my fear of slip or fall, 

Closely I’ve clung to Christ through all, 
Mindless how rough the path might lie, 
Since He will smooth it by-and-by ? 


Ah! it will matter by-and-by 

Nothing but this: That Joy or Pain 

Lifted me skyward, helped to gain, 

Whether through rack, or smile, or sigh, 

Heaven—home—all in all, by-and-by ! 
—Margaret J. Preston. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
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Upon the frozen, fruitless ground, 
Above a treasure he had found, 
A robin sang ; 
Such rapture swelled his slender throat 
The dull air quivered with his note; 
The silence rang 
With melody so high and long 
He seemed to be incarnate song ; 
He seemed to thirst— 
So tame he was as I drew near— 
That all the heavens and earth should hear 
The grateful burst. 
No alderman at turtle feast 
Nor hungry man o’er smoking beast 
Such bliss could know; 
No parching traveller on the sand, 
Discovering water near at hand, 
More joy could show. 
No juicy fruit nor dainties ripe 
Had thus attuned his little pipe 
To thank the Lord; 
’Twas but a bunch of withered berries 
Or unnutritious, starving cherries 
That spread his board! 
That robin’s rapturous merriment 
Exposed man’s selfish discontent 
In its true feature ; 
That day a sermon rare and good 
Was preached in aisle of somber wood 
By feathered creature. 
And often when I bow my head 
In thankfulness for bounties spread 
And look on high, 
I walk once more as in my youth 
And hear again in very truth 
That robin’s cry. 
AtBany, N. Y. —The Independent. 
Gs 
THE men employed about the dome and roof 
of St. Peter’s are called San Pietrini. They 
dwell upon the roof. Most of them were born 
there, as were generations of their kind gone 
before. There are forty-one of them—twenty 
regular employés, seventeen supernumeraries, 
two aspirants to the place of supernumerary, and 
two who do only sweeping and cleaning. The 
illumination of the dome and cupola used to 
take over 300 men. Extra hands were hired 
for the occasion from trades and occupations in 
which labor is done at dizzy heights, and they 
were set to work under the direction of the San 
Pietrini. Every precaution was taken against 
accidents. The writer’s informant, a San Pietrini 
grown old and gray in the service, said that 
although oftentimes some of the men employed 
were careless, yet, during the forty-four years 
— 1870, only three men, all of them San 
ietrini, had lost their lives by falling. One fell 
from the roof while repairing an arm of the 
statue of St. Andrew; the other two fell while 
illuminating the dome.— Exchange. 





“WHEN a stranger treats me with want of 
respect,” said a poor philosopher, “I comfort 
myself with the reflection that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old and shabby hat and 
cloak, which, to say the truth, have no particu- 
lar claim to adoration. So, if my hat and cloak 
choose to fret about it, I let them, but it is noth- 
ing to me.” — Christian Age.- 





THE FRIEND. 


For “Tue Frrenp.” 

The instances given in a late number of THE 
FRIEND of some mistakes in the meaning of 
words made by the Indian children at Carlisle, 
are not unlike those which are frequently met 
with by persons who have the care of the in- 
struction of children. 

In a class on United States History, a boy was 
reciting the adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in his attempts to establish colonies in this coun- 
try. The teacher inquired whether Queen Eliza- 
beth had in any way rewarded him for what he 
had done. 

“O, yes,” said the boy, “ she gave him a night- 
cap.” 

‘The book said she had rewarded him with 
knight-hood; and this was the interpretation of 
that word which the child had given to it. 


T. N. Rawlins of Delaware, who relates the 
above anecdote, also says that one of the teach- 
ers in the public schools of that State was in the 
habit of giving her small pupils talks on various 
subjects, and calling upon them at some subse- 
quent time to repeat what they had heard. One 
day the State Superintendent came in, and 
among other classes called was the class of little 
fellows to whom she had been giving these talks. 
She had but recently given them the story of 
the capture of Quebec, and, as they had all 
seemed to be much interested, she concluded to 
have one of the little fellows give her the story. 
She had asked for this particular story because 
she wanted the little fellows to do their best. So 
one of them began, telling all about the situa- 
tion, and how the English had stealthily scaled 
the Heights of Abraham. 

“ And,” said he, “ when the French saw what 
had been done they were struck by lightning.” 

“Struck by lightning?” exclaimed the truly 
amazed teacher. 

“Yes, marm,” said he, “ you told us that they 
were struck by thunder. But then you know 
you told us one day that thunder never struck 
any body. So we concluded you made a mistake 
and meant they were struck by lightning.” 

She had told them that the French were 
thunderstruck. 


The Sunday School Times states that a teacher 
asked a bright boy in his class, what was the 
meaning of the expression in reference to our 
Saviour, that “They were astonished at his 
doctrine?” 

The boy promptly replied: “They wondered 
that he could cure the people.” That boy had 
confounded “ doctoring” with “ doctrine.” 


In another case, a teacher asked one of his 
scholars, “‘ What is a wilderness?” Promptly 
the answer came back, “A little house.” That 
scholar’s ignorance was appalling to his teacher. 
Yet it was not thoughtlessness on that boy’s part 
which prompted that answer. The boy had 
been told of the Israelites going out from their 
Egyptian homes to live in the wilderness, and 
of their living forty years in the wilderness. He 
naturally inferred that a wilderness—as a place 
to live in—was a house; and as he was told that 
it was a privation to the Isrelites to live there, 
instead of in their Egyptian home, he took it for 
granted that a wilderness was not a capacious 
house, but a small one. 

This answer showed that the child had an 
active mind, and that he had reasoned on the 
use of the word, although he had drawn an 
erroneous conclusion. And it must be borne in 
mind, that the main source of our knowledge of 
the meaning of words is, the manner in which 
they are used. ; 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 
The White Ant as an Agriculturist. 


Henry Drummond, in his “ Tropical Africa,” 
adduces some reasons to show that in parts of 
Africa, the White Ant or Termite, performs the 
same function for which Charles Darwin has 
shown that other portions of the globe are in- 
debted to the common earthworm. 

In order to produce a succession of crops, the 
lower layer of soil, exhausted with bringing 
forth, must be transferred to the top for change 
of air. The upper film, restored, disintegrated, 
saturated with fertility and strength, must next 
be slowly lowered down to where the rootlets are 
lying in wait for it, deep in the under soil. Man 
performs this work with the plough, turning u 
the crust and turning down the refreshed soil 
And nature does it by natural ploughmen, mil- 
lions of whom are at work in every part of the 
globe, slowly turning over the earth’s crust from 
year to year. 

According to Darwin, the animal which per- 
forms this most important function in nature is 
the earth-worm. He calculates that on every 
acre of land in England, more than ten tons of 
dry earth are passed through the bodies of 
worms and brought to the surface every year. 
He says: “ The plough is one of the most ancient 
and most valuable of man’s inventions ; but long 
before he existed the land was, in fact, regularly 
ploughed by earthworms. It may be doubted 
whether there are many other animals which 
have played so important a part in the history 
of the world as have these lowly organized crea- 
tures.” 

In the central plateaus of Africa, during the 
greater part of the year, the worm cannot operate 
at all. “The soil,” says Drummond, “ baked 
into a brick by the burning sun, absolutely re- 
fuses a passage to this soft and delicate animal. 
All the members of the earthworm tribe, it is 
true, are natural skewers, and though boring is 
their supreme function, the substance of these 
skewers is not hardened iron, and the pavement 
of a tropical forest is quite as intractable for nine 
months in the year as are the frost-bound fields 
to the farmer’s ploughshare. During the brief 
period of the rainy season worms undoubtedly 
carry on their function in some of the moister 
tropical districts ; and in the sub-tropical regions 
of South America and India, worms, small and 
large, appear with the rains in endless numbers. 
But on the whole the tropics proper seem to be 
poorly supplied with worms. In Central Africa, 
though I looked for them often, I never saw a 
single worm. Even when the rainy season set 
in, the closest search failed to reveal any trace 
either of them or of their casts.” 

Its place in those regions seems to be taken by 
the White Ant. This insect “lives almost ex- 
clusively upon wood ; and the moment a tree is 
cut or a log sawn for any economical purpose, 
this insect is upon its track. One may never 
see the insect, possibly, in the flesh, for it lives 
underground ; But its ravages confront one at 
every turn. You build your house, perhaps, 
and for a few months fancy you have pitched 
upon the one solitary site in the country where 
there are no white ants. But one day suddenly 
the door-post totters, and lintel and rafters come 
down together with a crash. You look at a 
section of the wrecked timbers, and discover that 
the whole inside is eaten clean away. The ap- 
parently solid logs of which the rest of the house 
is built are now mere cylinders of bark, and 
through the thickest of them you could push 
your little finger. Furniture, tables, chairs, 
chests of drawers, everything made of wood, is 
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inevitably attacked, and in asingle night a strong 
trunk is often riddled through and through, and 
turned into matchwood. There is no limit, in 
fact, to the depredation by these insects, and 
they will eat books, or leather, or cloth, or any- 
thing; and in many parts of Africa I believe if 
a man lay down to sleep with a wooden leg it 
would be a heap of sawdust in the morning.” 

The White Ant is never seen, and yet it can- 
not procure its food until it comes above the 
ground. “ How does it solve the difficulty? It 
takes the ground out along with it. I have seen 
white ants working on the top of a high tree, 
and yet they were underground. They took up 
some of the ground with them to the tree-top ; 
just as the Esquimaux heap up snow, building 
it into the low tunnel-huts in which they live, so 
the white ants collect earth, only in this case not 
from the surface but from some depth under- 
neath the ground, and plaster it into tunnelled 
ways. Occasionally these run along the ground, 
but more often mount in endless ramifications to 
the top of trees, meandering along every branch 
and twig, and here and there debauching into 
large covered chambers which occupy half the 
girth of the trunk. Millions of trees in some 
districts are thus fantastically plastered over 
with tubes, galleries, and chambers of earth, and 
many pounds weight of subsoil must be brought 
up for the mining of even a single tree.” 

“The extent to which these insects carry on 
their tunnelling is quite incredible until one has 
seen it in nature with his own eyes. The tun- 
nels are perhaps about the thickness of a small- 
sized gas-pipe, but there are junctions here and 
there of large dimensions, and occasionally 
patches of earthwork are found embracing nearly 
the whole trunk for some feet. The outside of 
these tunnels, which are never quite straight, 
but wander irregularly along stem and branch, 
resembles in texture a coarse sandpaper; and 
the color, although this naturally varies with the 
soil, is usually a reddish brown. The quantity 
of earth and mud plastered over a single tree is 
often enormous; and when one thinks that it is 
not only an isolated specimen here and there 
that is frescoed in this way, but often the whole 
of the trees of a forest, some idea will be formed 
of the magnitude of the operations of these in- 
sects and the extent of their influence upon the 
soil which they are thus ceaselessly transporting 
from underneath the ground. 

“Tn travelling through the great forests of the 
Rocky Mountains or of the Western States, the 
broken branches and fallen trunks strewing the 
ground breast-high with all sorts of decaying 
litter frequently make locomotion impossible. 
To attempt to ride through these western forests, 
with their mesh-work of interlocked branches 
and decaying trunks, is often out of the ques- 
tion, and one has to dismount and drag his horse 
after him as if he were clambering through a 
woodyard. But in an African forest not a fallen 
branch is seen. One is struck at first at a cer- 
tain clean look about the great forests of the in- 
terior, a novel and unaccountable cleanness, as 
if the forest-bed was carefully swept and dusted 
daily by unseen elves. And so, indeed, it is. 
Scavengers of a hundred kinds remove decaying 
animal matter—from the carcase of a fallen 
elephant to the broken wing of a gnat—eating 
it, or carrying it out of sight, and burying it in 
the deodorising earth. And these countless mil- 
lions of termites perform a similar function for 
the vegetable world, making away with all 
plants and trees, all stems, twigs, and tissues, the 
moment the finger of decay strikes the signal.” 

“ But the works above ground represent only 


a part of the labors of these slow-moving but 
most industrious of creatures. The arboreal 
tubes are only the prolongation of a much more 
elaborate system of subterranean tunnels, which 
extend over large areas and mine the earth 
sometimes to a depth of many feet or even 
yards. 

“The material excavated from these under- 
ground galleries and from the succession of 
domed chambers—used as nurseries or granaries 
—to which they lead, has to be thrown out upon 
the surface. And it is from these materials that 
the huge ant-hills are reared, which form so 
distinctive a feature of the African landscape.” 

“Some idea of the extent to which the un- 
derlying earth of the tropical forests is thus 
brought to the surface will have been gathered 
from the facts already described; but no one 
who has not seen it with his own eyes can ap- 
preciate the gigantic magnitude of the process. 
Occasionally one sees a whole trunk or branch, 
and sometimes almost an entire tree, so swathed 
in red mud that the bark is almost completely 
concealed, the tree looking as if it had been 
taken out bodily and dipped in some crystalliz- 
ing solution. 

“On one range of forest-clad hills on the 
great plateau between Lake Nyassa and Tan- 
ganyika I have walked for miles through trees, 
every one of which, without exception, was 
ramified, more or less, with tunnels.” 


Items. 


African Slave Trade and War.—The recent fight- 
ing with the Arab tribes near Suakim, on the Red 
Sea, by English troops is condemned by the advo- 
cates of peace in England; as well as the attempts 
to stop the slave trade by military blockade of the 
East African Coast. The Herald of Peace states 
that the Slave Trade carried on by the Arabs is 
worse than ever, and that the most effectual means 
of checking it, is by the application of civilizing 
influences to Turkey, Barbary, Egypt, Persia and 
Asia Minor, which are the principal markets for the 
slaves. In the House of Commons Sir William 
Lawson and others strongly protested against the 
slaughter at Suakim. 





Undercurrents in Favor of War.—In speaking of 
the influences which tend to neutralize the efforts of 
the friends of peace, the Herald of Peace mentions 
among others the following: 

“ There are in every country a great multitude of 
persons, including a large proportion of the upper 
and most influential classes, whose special interests 
and prospects of honor and wealth, are inseparably 
bound up with militarism. This single circum- 
stances renders them willingly blind, not only to 
human intercession, but to Divine commands. They 
are like the man who obstinately arguing, on mere- 
ly selfish grounds, for his own interests, in spite of 
religious considerations, was at length simply 
answered, by his opponent taking a sheet of paper, 
writing on it the word ‘ God,’ and then putting a piece 
of gold over that word, ‘ Now do you see the word 
God?’ ‘Of course not,’ was the reply. ‘Just so,’ 
responded the other, ‘ your own temporal interest 
blinds you to the Divine claims in regard to your 
duty.’ 

- There are myriads in European and other nations, 
whom honors and emoluments similarly blind, and 
willingly so, to God, where the welfare of humanity 
and the peace of the world are concerned. This 
vast force of vested interests, in the highest ranks 
especially, furnishes, at present, incalculable resist- 
ance to the effectual promulgation of Peace and 
Arbitration. To suppose that the presentation, to 
such persons, of schemes for Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, however ingenious and however reasonable, 
will avail to overcome their present attachment to 
militarism, is to expect that the tides of the ocean 
will retire at human command.” 


Church Discipline. The Arkansas Churchman, 


in speaking of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


that State, says it has suffered much from various 
causes, “such as unwise financiering ; foolish rit- 
ualism, false teaching, unworthy ministers and dis- 
reputable laymen.” But yet it thinks the outlook 
is good, for they propose to get their juridical 
machinery into such a shape as speedily to depose 
any “unworthy ministers.” If, to this proposal 
they should add a determination to exercise such a 
religious oversight over their “ disreputable lay. 
men ” as would lead to their reformation or expul- 
sion from membership, there would be still greater 
ground for hope; for, as a contemporary remarks, 
“ Any Christian church can afford to be small—it 
cannot afford to be impure. It will live with few 
members, but all vitality may fade out of it, even 
if its sanctuaries are crowded to their doors, if un- 
godliness is suffered to rule.” 


Changes Among Roman Catholics.—A conference 
of Roman Catholics was recently held in London, 
at which one of the papers read bore the title, “ The 
Best Way of Inspiring a Love for Holy Scripture.” 
Let no one say that the Roman Catholic Church 
never changes. How many of the Saints have been 
burned at the stake, beheaded, imprisoned and 
otherwise persecuted for reading the Bible and 
teaching it to their children. In many Roman 
Catholic countries the people are not allowed to 
read a copy of the Scriptures now. The example 
and influence of Protestantism have compelled the 
Catholics in England and America to adopt relig- 
ious customs which they denounce and forbid in 
lands where Protestants are few. Even in Catholic 
Mexico the effect of the presence of Protestantism 
has become manifest within a few years. C. W. 
Drees, who for years was superintendent of Metho- 
dist Missions in that country, says that when he 
first went to Mexico, some twelve years ago, there 
was no preaching in Catholic churches. The people 
heard the Protestant Missionaries preach and ex- 
pound the Bible, and teach their hearers religion, 
and began to inquire why the priests did not preach; 
and in many places a preaching service was intro- 
duced which bids fair to become general. 


Deaconesses.—A writer in The Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) refers to the action of the last General 
Conference in instituting an office of Deaconesses 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and regards 
this not as an innovation, but as a revival of an 
office recognized in the early Christian church—cer- 
tainly as early as the third century. They were 
not public teachers, but were expected to look after 
the sick, poor and helpless, and to exercise super- 
vision over the women members. The duty of these 

rimitive deaconesses seem to have been very simi- 
ar to those which, in the organization of the Society 
of Friends, are assigned to the woman “ overseers,” 
and to the committees who have charge of the 
poor. In the west of Europe the office was abol- 
ished by the Council of Orleans, A. D. 533. In the 
Eastern Church it appears to have been continued to 
the Twelfth Century. 

Of the use and spread of deaconesses in Europe, 
in modern times, the article in The Christian Advo- 
cate gives the following account : 


“Tn the early part of this century there was at 
Kaiserwerth, a little village about six miles from 
Dusseldorf, a devout evangelical pastor, Theodore 
Fliedner. While in England he became interested 
in E. Fry’s efforts at prison reform. On his return 
he asked permission for a time to be imprisoned, ia 
order to look at prison life from the inside, as Ger 
man prisons then were poor indeed. This was re 
fused, but he was allowed to hold services in the 
prison at Dusseldorf, and through his efforts the 
first prison society of Germany was formed. One 
day a discharged female convict came to him ask- 
ing for shelter and work. In the parsonage garden 
was a little summer-house twelve feet square. This 
was made habitable by Fliedner and his wife (who 
was truly a helpmeet to him in all his work), and 
offered the poor woman as a home. Another came, 
and then another, and the little house became too 
small. Fliedner called to his aid the pious women 
of the church, and they responded to his call. 

“Tn 1836 he bought a house, fitted it as a hospital 
and training-school for Christian nurses. It was 
found desirable to organize these devoted trained 
women into a distinct band, so statutes were drawD 
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up and a Society of Deaconesses formed. Such was 
the humble beginning of the Kaiserwerth of to- 
day. The little garden-house is still standing, to 
be held in perpetuity as a monument of God’s 
providence. Building after building has been added 
as the circle of practical philanthropy has been en- 
larged. First of all is the Mother House and Hos- 
pital, to which a dispensary is attached ; near by 
the Refuge for discharged female convicts; the 
Normal School Girl’s Orphanage; Insane Asylum 
















Protestant faith, and a publishing house, which 
jgsues religious books and tracts. Outside of Kais- 
erwerth there are twenty-four branch houses, and 
numerous affiliated stations, such as hospitals at 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Cairo, and girls’ schools 
at Smyrna, Beirut, and in Italy. 

“There are Deaconesses’ Institutions in Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, England and Austria. None are received 
as members save unmarried women and childless 
widows. As arule, they must be between eighteen 
and forty years of age, giving proof that they are 
devout Christian women entering on this service 
from pure motives and with a willing heart. The 
period of probation varies from a few months to 
two or three years according to the experience and 
ability of the applicant. Before she becomes a sis- 
ter, all the Deaconesses at the Mother House have a 
right to vote upon her acceptance. Each Deaconess 
is expected to perform her duties gratuitously, not 
even accepting gifts from patients. All are dressed 
alike in a simple garb of blue with white cap and 
collar; all are boarded by the institution, and have 



































a Deaconess engages in outside or foreign service, 
the institution still continues to care for her, and 
receives the money paid for her services. Of her 
own property she has entire control.” 









Beer vs. Food.— Among modern millionaires, 
brewers have in recent years become conspicuous. 
How their wealth is accumulated by impoverishing 
the poor is well illustrated by the Holyoke ( Mass.) 
Transcript, which in a late paragraph, headed 
“Meat or Beer,” says: “On a recent cold morning 
the very smallest size of a small boy went into a 
market and asked for five cents’ worth of salt pork. 
It was portioned out, and then the child showed 
two cents more, and said it was for a soup-bone. 
The bone was produced, and as the bent dare 
handed it to the child, who was barefooted, though 
snow and ice were on the ground, he observed that 
he held in one hand a large pail, and inquired what 
he was to get in it. ‘ Beer,’ said the small boy. To 
fill that pail with beer would cost fifteen cents, 
which was double the sum appropriated for the 
family’s food for that day. This happens daily.— 
Nat. Temperance Advocate. 
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“THouGH we may have known our natural 
tempers subdued in a great degree, at our first 
wetting out in the ministry, by the cross and 
power of Christ, yet if there be not a daily 
abiding under that power our natural inclina- 
tions and tempers may prevail again to our 
burt, and the blessed effect of that subjection to 
the spirit, spoken of by the prophet, we shall 
not experience, ‘ They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea’ (Isaiah xi: 9).”—S. Bownas. 























THe “Indian Witness” says: “ When a 
banker fails in China, all the partners and em- 
ployees are beheaded.,’ If this law existed in 
the United States, and were faithfully executed, 
there would be a wilderness of headless trunks, 
or a vast improvement in the financial condition 
of bank patrons.—Selected. 



















Tue severity of a man’s condemnation is in 
Proportion to the light against which he sinned, 
and to the clearness of recognition of a duty to 
Tesist the temptation to which he has yielded. 
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The efforts which have been made of late, and 
which are still making, to obtain possession of 
additional slices of Indian territory, bring to 
mind the remarks of the Editor of the National 
Gazette in 1831, when the State of Georgia was 
most unjustly endeavoring to force the Cherokees 
to vacate their possessions in that State, and re- 
move to their present homes on the west of the 
Mississippi. The Editor then said :— 


“Whithersoever they may go, the whites, iftheir 
lands be of any value, will form settlements about 
them, will covet their farms and hunting grounds, 
will organize themselves into States, and set up 
those pretensions which are now acknowledged 
as just and irresistible on the part of Georgia. 
The dilemma will recur, the sad catastrophe be 
acted over. They never can be able to proceed 
unmolested in the interesting experiment of 
gradually advancing a community of American 
Indians from barbarism to the habits or enjoy- 
ments of civilized life.” 


This prophesy seems likely to be verified, un- 
less the better feelings of the people of the United 
States, or the interposition of Divine Providence, 
should check the unscrupulous efforts of some 
persons, who are seeking to set aside or evade the 
contracts which our Government made in former 
years with different Indian nations. 

Our readers will, we think, be interested in the 
following extracts from a letter, received by a 
friend, from a Chickasaw Indian, G. W. Harkins, 
an attorney at law, at Tishemingo, Indian Terri- 
tory ; the Chickasaws were one of the five Indian 
nations, who thirty or forty years ago were com- 
pelled to remove into the Indian territory, from 
the Southern States. 


“T failed in getting money for my people last 
session of Congress :—[The bill] passed the Sen- 
ate and failed in the Conference committee. It 
does seem hard indeed for the Government to 
sell our land, place the money of the sale in the 
U.S. Treasury for the land, then force the Indian 
to go to the Court of their own creation, get 
judgment, then Congress cut it off, because they 
don’t want to pay.” 


‘There is not an Indian man, woman or child, 
among my people, who do not wear citizens 
clothing, in most cases after the ‘improved modern 
style’-—I feel too much attention paid to dress, 
[more] than comfort and economy require.” 

“ My nation is growing in agriculture daily 
and yearly—See well arranged farms, good dwell- 
ing-houses, barns all over the country. Churches 
and school-houses are growing in number yearly ; 
and my people spend more money for education 
than any other people in the world, according to 
population. This last scholastic term, we spent 
over $54,000 for about six hundred scholars, 
It’s too much money for the benefits realized, 
but the money was spent with good will and in- 
tentions for the good of our children. The U. 
S. Government don’t furnish one cent to aid us. 
The money comes from our invested funds and 
local taxes. The Chickasaws (my people) are 
the only Indians whose chief magistrate is styled 
Governor, with a Legislature and judiciary model- 
ed after the State of Mississippi, the people being 
better acquainted with that State form of govern- 
ment. 


“We have a brick State-house, four large 
academies for males and females and about 
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twenty primary schools, with a large number 
(say sixty) going to school in the States. For 
this privilege we feel thankful to our Heavenly 
Father, and ask to be let alone to work out our 
own salvation—while Congress wants to pass 
the Oklahoma bill to destroy the autocracy of 
the Indian Government, [which] they have 
built up (in a wild country, in fifty years) with- 
out aid or help.” 

“Give the five tribes, the Chickasaws, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Seminoles, a little 
time, they will prove to the world they are 
capable of self-government, and will compare 
favorably with the adjoining States. Is this too 
much to ask for a long-suffering people who own 
their own lands that they bought and have 
patents for from the United States Government?” 


We are aware that there are differences of 
opinion among those who have the best interests 
of the Indians at heart, as to the line of policy 
which will most promote their true welfare. 
But we believe that all lovers of them and of 
our country ought to be united in the conviction, 
that right or justice should prevail, that our 
Government should faithfully adhere to its own 
covenants with them, that no force or fraud 
should be permitted to be used by its agents in 
the formation of new agreements, and that what- 
ever changes in their relationship to the general 
government are desirable, should be brought 
about, not by the exercise of arbitray power, but 
by the slower, but more salutary process of 
education and conviction. 

We fully believe that “righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,” 
that every violation of equity incurs the dis- 
pleasure of the Great Ruler of the Universe ; 
and that in our treatment of the Indians, as in 
all other cases, we should do to them as we would 
in similar circumstances, wish to-be treated by 
others. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep Srates.—Secretary Bayard has notified the 
German Minister at Washington that our Government 
accepts the proposition for a resumption at Berlin of 
the conference begun in Washington in 1887, in regard 
to Samoa. 

The President on the 8th instant sent to Congress 
Prince Bismarck’s proposal for a resumption of the 
Samoan conference, and the President’s response. The 
basis is “ native independence and equality of rights 
among the treaty powers.” In accepting the proposal 
Secretary Bayard requests a truce, and that the Ger- 
man officers at Samoa be directed to cease belligerent 
operations pending the decision of the conference. The 
Governments of Germany and Great Britain have con- 
sented to the publication of the protocols of the last 
Convention. 

A bill making the head of the AgricyJtural Depart- 
ment a cabinet officer has been signed by the Presi- 
dent, who has also nominated Norman J. Coleman, the 
present Commissioner, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 

Six nuns from Syracuse, N. Y., have gone out to 
nurse in the leprosy colony in the Sandwich Islands, 
and there has arrived here from Liverpool an English 
woman, named Fabian, who is on her way to act as a 
nurse in the same colony. Damien, the priest in 
charge of the colony, has caught the loathsome disease, 
and nurse Fabian does not expect to escape the same 
fate, but she does not shrink from her heroic task in 
what is probably one of the most terrible places on 
earth. 

On the 6th instant a blizzard from the northwest had 
for two days raged throughout the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. Traffic has been Stopped on some of the 
railroads, but lumber hauling is facilitated by the 
freezing of the swamps. At Sand Beach the tempera- 
ture was 6° below zero. A telegram from that point 
says: “The air is full of fine frozen particles, and it is 
almost impossible for man or beast to move. Twenty 
inches of snow has fallen, but it is heaped in drifts by 
the gale and all travel and business is suspended.” 

The Iowa Supreme Court on the 7th instant, decided 
the original package liquor case, appealed from the 


Keokuk Superior Court. The decision was against the 
liquor men on every point, on the principle laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court in the Bowman 
case. That Inter-State shipments to parties, not au- 
thorized to sell, cannot be prohibited, is admitted, 
“but,” says Judge Reed, in his opinion, “it by no 
means follows that the owner has a right, after the pro- 
wid has been delivered to him in the State, to use or 

ispose of it in a manner different from that prescribed 
by the laws of the State for the sale or use of such pro- 
perty generally.” 

Speaking of the closing of the saloons in Topeka, 
Kansas, County Attorney Curtis said recently: “ At 
one time there were 140 saloons open in Topeka ; their 
average sales per day were not less than $30 each, 
which would make $5,200 spent daily for liquor; this 
amount came largely from the working people ; to-day 
there is not one dollar of that amount spent for whis- 
key. Where does it go? It goes for food and cloth- 
ing, for children and wife. I know of scores of in- 
stances where families were suffering for food, because 
their father gave his wages to the saloon-keeper. Now 
they are living in a cozy home of their own; they 
have all the necessities of life, and indeed a few of 
the luxuries; the children, who were once poverty- 
stricken and living in rags, are now attending public 
schools, and the father will tell you he was saved by 
Prohibition.” 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives has 
adopted the proposed constitutional prohibitory amend- 
ment by a vote of 161 to 69. 

The prohibition or high license question will be sub- 
mitted to the people of Nebraska at the next State 
election. 

The mild weather of Twelfth, and the first half of 
First Month, had its effect on the maple trees of New 
England. In Maine and Vermont and other sections, 
trees yielded a good flow of sap, and sugar was made 
in midwinter, a very unusual occurrence. 

Jacob I. Tome, the millionaire banker of Port De- 
posit, Md., has given $2,500,000 to a board of seven 
trustees to found a training school in that town, to be 
called “The Tome Male and Female Seminary of Port 
Deposit.” The sum of $500,000 will be spent in erect- 
ing buildings, and $2,000,000 for the maintenance of 
the school. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 408, an in- 
crease of 9 over the preceding week, and a decrease of 
18 as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing 210 were males and 198 females: 
53 died of consumption; 42 of pneumonia; 22 of 
diseases the heart ; 20 of old age; 18 of inanition; 18 
of typhoid fever ; 17 of convulsions ; 14 of inflammation 
of the brain; 12 of apoplexy ; 12 of Bright’s disease; 
11 of scarlet fever; 11 of debility and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.— U. S. 44’s, reg., 108; coupon, 109; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 120 a 130. 

Cotton was quiet but firm at 103 cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $16.75; do., fair to 
prime, $16 a $16.50 ; spring bran, $15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.— Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.75 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.60 ; No. 2 
winter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.60 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.75 a $5; 
Ohio, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.25; 
Indiana, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a 
$5.25; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.60 a 
$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.25; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.40 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.874; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.75. Rye flour was dull at $3.00 per barrel for 
choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95} a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 414 a 41 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 4} a 4} cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 33 a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep.— Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3a 3} 
cts. Lambs, 4 a 7} cts. 

Hogs.— Western, 64 a 7} cts.; rough fat Western, at 
6 a 6} cts.; State, 6 a 6} cts.; State sows and stags, 
5} cts. 

Milch cows were not very active, even at $25 a $50. 

ForEIGN.—A paper on “ The Amount and Incidence 
of Imperial Taxation in Different Countries,” by J. 8. 
Jeanes, was read some days ago, in London, before the 
Royal Statistical Society. J.S. Jeans described in 
very general terms the sources of revenue of most of 
the countries of the world, and gave figures showing 
the great increase during the last twenty years in the 
amounts levied by taxation upon their peoples. He 
pointed out that this increase was mainly a to in- 
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creased expenditure for war purposes, and said : “The 
present annual expenditure in Europe for war pur- 
poses, including armies, navies and interest on war 
debt, is over £350,000,000 per annum. Thirty years 
ago the same expenditure was not more than £110,000,- 
000 annually. Nothing can justify such an utter waste 
of resources. What is there to show for it? No single 
nation is one whit the happier, the better, or the more 
secure. We have at this moment nearly 4,000,000 of 
men under arms in Europe. Add what these men 
ought to earn as producers—taking the moderate aver- 
age of £20 per man per annum, or about £80,000,000 
sterling in all—to the war expenditure already stated, 
and we have a total waste of £430,000,000 per annum.” 

On First Month 8th, London experienced a fog, that, 
even there, was almost unprecedented. As a conse- 
quence, the consumption of gas on that day reached 
the highest point ever recorded—namely, 105,046,000 
cubic feet. 

It has been ascertained beyond doubt that a steamer 
which was sunk in collision with the British bark 
Largo Bay, off Beachy Head, on the night of the 4th 
inst., was the Glencoe, belonging to the Glen Line, of 
Glasgow. The Glencoe was bound from Liverpool for 
London. She carried a crew numbering 52 men, in- 
cluding 23 Chinamen, all of whom were probably 
drowned. She had no passengers. 

The action brought by C. 8. Parnell against John 
Walter, registered proprietor of the Times, for libel 
came up before the Court, at Edinburgh again, and 
the case was dismissed, the costs being taxed against 
the plaintiff. The judgment was given on the ground 
that Walter, being one of the copartnership owning 
the Times, arrestments against him as an individual 
would be invalid. Parnell will appeal from this de- 
cision. 

Le Caron, an English spy, has given damaging evi- 
dence before the Parnell Commission, against several 
of the Irish Nationalists. Le Caron joined the most 
important Irish Secret Societies in this country, and 
made himself prominent by his assumed extreme views. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that several of the 
prominent Irish leaders of high character in this coun- 
try who have been implicated by the informer’s evi- 
dence have stoutly denied the truth of every part of it 
relating to them. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that a heavy snow storm 
prevailed in London on the 10th instant, the demon- 
stration announced to be held in Hyde Park to de- 
nounce the Government’s coercive measures in Ireland 
and to express sympathy with William O’Brien was 
successfully carried out. Thousands of citizens, chiefly 
from the workingman’s and Radical clubs attended the 
meeting, marching to the park through the storm with 
bands and banners. Speeches were delivered from 
twelve platforms. The speakers denounced the Gov- 
ernment generally and Balfour especially. 

Thomas Condon, member of Parliament for East 
Tipperary, has been sentenced to two months’ impris- 
onment for inciting boycotting. Kilbride, member of 
Parliament for South Kerry, has been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, without hard labor, for 
breach of the Crimes act. Both of them have appealed, 
and been admitted to bail. 

On the 11th instant the Scrutin d’ Arrondissement 
bill was passed by the French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 268 to 222. 

De Lesseps has sent a circular letter to the sub- 
scribers of the new Panama Canal Company, in which 
he says: “The law regarding the formation of com- 
panies requires the deposit of one-quarter of the share 
capital. This condition has not been fulfilled by the 
subscribers for the new issue of shares. I cannot, 
therefore, constitute a company for the completion of 
the Panama Canal. It will now be necessary to leave 
to the liquidator the care of our interests and the des- 
tiny of a work which must yet be completed. We will 
show our confidence by calmly awaiting the decision of 
the liquidator.” 

Two French physicians, Drs. Roux and Yers, mem- 
bers of the Pasteur Institute, have discovered a way 
of isolating the crop microbe, and they furthermore 
have inoculated the disease in rabbits and pigeons. 
This is considered in Paris a great step towards the 
discovery of a method of vaccinaton against diptheria, 
which carries off so many children in that city. 

A storm of exceptional severity was raging through- 
out Holland on the 10th instant. The rivers are 
greatly swollen, and Rotterdam, Dorderect, Scheidam, 
Zwolle and Kampen are inundated. Many shipwrecks 
with great loss of life, are reported. 

Naples, Second Month 11.—A shock of earthquake 
was felt in this city to-day. Vesuvius is again active. 

The abnormal severity of the season and the extra- 


ordinary heavy snowfalls have made wolves exceedi 
aggressive in Southern Russia. A native paper says 
that “issuing from the Podolian and Volhynian and 
Lithuanian forests, they have assembled in formidable 
numbers, compelling the inhabitants in the smaller 
towns and the steppe hamlets to observe a constant 
watchfulness. On the Nicolaieff post-road a pack of 
some two hundred wolves appeared some days ago, 
They were partially dispersed by an organized raid 
but such travellers as have the temerity to proceed by 
that route in sledges are officially warned to see to 
their weapons.” 

Much avin srevails in the Chinese provinces of 
Yangtze and hail. A native paper reports that 
many hundreds of thousands of people are in a condi. 
tion bordering on starvation ; and that the Chinese ay- 
thorities, being unable to supply the great demand for 
food, have appealed for assistance, not only to their 
own countrymen, but to foreigners as well. The severi- 
ty of the winter is increasing the distress caused by the 
famine in Shang-Tung and Manchuria. It is esti- 
mated that 250,000 persons are starving in Chen- 
Kiang. 

Christmas Island, the latest annexation of Great 
Britain, is the highest coral island known, rising three 
or four hundred feet from the sea. 

The annual report of the Indian Department of the 
Dominion Government, which has been issued, says 
that there is certainly cause for encouragement at the 
advancement toward that status which, when attained, 
must result in the amalgamation of the Indian element 
with the general population of the country. The vari- 
ous tribes, on the whole, are enjoying prosperity. The 
Indian population of the Dominion is 124,589. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Bell, Agent, Waterford, Ire- 
land, £4, 10s., being 10s. each for himself, John Adair, 
William White, Thomas R. White, John H. Colvin, 
S. Fayle, Daniel Alesbury, and John E. Southall, vol, 
62, and 10s. for Benjamin Bishop, to No. 27, vol. 62. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown ComMITTEE ON INstRUCTION.—A stated 
meeting of the Committee on Instruction will be held 
in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 23rd of Second 
Month, at 10 A. M. 

GerorGE M. Comrort, Clerk, 

Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING. — Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting will be held on the 28th of Second Month at 
Fallsing‘on instead of at Buckingham, as heretofore. 

GrEorGE M. Comrort, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoot Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WrtuiaMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot. — A competent 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 


Month 30th. Application may be made to 
ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
3216 North 16th St., Phila., 
Ann ExizABetTu CoMFort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
or Resecca Evans, 


P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 


A Friend in New England is desirous of obtaining 
a woman Friend as housekeeper, &c., his wife being 
an invalid. Further information can be obtained by 
addressing Tur Frienp, No. 116 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, 
13th of Twelfth Mo. 1888, HENry Ecroyp HAINg, 
of Philadelphia, son of Jesse and Mary W. Haines, of 
Muncy, Pa., and ANNE MArRis Wistar, daughter 
the late Thomas Wistar, Jr. 


ne at ee A 


Diep, Tenth Month Ist, 1888, at her residence, 
Reading, Pa., Lyp1A Hartz, wife of Elias Hartz, in 
the 70th year of her age, an esteemed member of 
Exeter Monthly Meeting, Pa. Although not residing 
near the meeting of which she was a member, she 
always manifested a lively interest in its welfare, a 
attended it whenever able to do so. She was of a meek 
and gentle spirit, and bore the suffering meted out to 
her with Christian fortitude. Her friends feel the 


language to be applicable to her, “Blessed are the 


dead who die in the Lord.” 
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